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On  Reverence  for  Law 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS,  JANUARY  27,  1837 

Yet  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
^  by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisp- 
ing babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it 
be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and 

...  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers, 
spelling-books,  and  in  almanacs;  let  it 

\ ;  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts 
of  justice.  And,  in  short,  let.it  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  nation;  and  let 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes 
and  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions, 
sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars. — 
From  an  address  before  the  Young 
Men's  Lyceum  of  Springfield  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  young  man  of  28, 
points  out  that  the  great  dangers  to  the 
Republic  come  from  evils  and  weak- 
nesses within  its  own  household. 
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At  Peoria  in  Reply  to  Douglas 

OCTOBER  l6,  1854 

ur  republican  robe  is  soiled  and 
trailed  in  the  dust.  Let  us  repurify 
it.  Let  us  turn  and  wash  it  white  in  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  blood  of  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  turn  slavery  from  its  claims  of 
"moral  right"  back  upon  its  existing  legal 
rights  and  its  arguments  of  "necessity." 
Let  us  return  it  to  the  position  our  fathers 
gave  it,  and  there  let  it  rest  in  peace.  Let 
us  readopt  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  with  it  the  practices  and  policy 
which  harmonize  with  it.  Let  North  and 
South — let  all  Americans — let  all  lovers 
of  liberty  everywhere  join  in  the  great 
and  good  work.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall 
not  only  have  saved  the  Union,  but  wc 
shall  have  so  saved  it  as  to  make  and  to 
keep  it  forever  worthy  of  the  saving.  We 
shall  have  so  saved  it  that  the  succeeding 
millions  of  free  happy  people,  the  world 
over,  shall  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed  to 
the  latest  generations. 
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A  House  Divided  against  Itself 

SPRINGFIELD,   ILLINOIS,  JUNE    17,   1858 

ii  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
*■"*  stand."  I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the 
opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction; or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful 
in  all  the  states,  old  as  well  as  new,  North 
as  well  as  South. — From  an  address  be- 
fore the  Republican  State  Convention  by 
which  Lincoln  had  been  named  as  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator.  It  proved 
to  be  a  prophetic  utterance, 
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Farewell  Address  to  the  Citizens 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS,  FEBRUARY  II,  l86l 

T\y4r  y  friends  :  No  one,  not  in  my  situa- 
^  ^tion,  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of 
sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place, 
and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe 
everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a 
young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children 
have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I 
now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or 
whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task 
before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested 
upon  Washington.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  at- 
tended him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that 
assistance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with 
you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us 
confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well. 
To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 
in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I 
bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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First  Inaugural  Address  [Excerpt] 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  MARCH  4,  l86l 

y  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think 
calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole 
subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost 
by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object 
to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a 
step  which  you  would  never  take  delib- 
erately, that  object  will  be  frustrated  by 
taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can  be 
frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now 
dissatisfied  still  have  the  old  Constitu- 
tion unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive 
point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing 
under  it;  while  the  new  administration 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it 
would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold 
the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  no 
single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action. 
Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and 
a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never 
yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still 
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First  Inaugural — Concluded 

competent  to  adjust  in  the  same  way  all 
our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  mo- 
mentous issue  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the 
aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered 
in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government, 
while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it." 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  arc  not  ene- 
mies, but  friends.  We  must  not  be  ene- 
mies. Tho  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretch- 
ing from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
again  touched,  as  they  surely  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 
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The  Gettysburg  Address 

SPEECH  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  AT  GETTYSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
NOVEMBER  1%  1863 

"Oourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  f  ath- 

^  ers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 

new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 

dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 

are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate— we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot 
hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
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Gettysburg  Address — Concluded 

have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 
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Second  Inaugural  Address 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.?  MARCH  4,  1 865 

T^ellow-countrymen  :  At  this  second  ap- 
pearing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  presi- 
dential office,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
an  extended  address  than  there  was  at 
the  first.  Then  a  statement,  somewhat  in 
detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed 
fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years,  during  which  public 
declarations  have  been  constantly  called 
forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the 
great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  at- 
tention and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  pre- 
sented. The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon 
which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well- 
known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and 
it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for 
the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it 
is  ventured. 
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Second  Inaugural — Continued 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this 
four  years  ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxi- 
ously directed  to  an  impending  civil 
war.  All  dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert 
it  While  the  inaugural  address  was 
being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted 
altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without 
war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city 
seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seek- 
ing to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide 
effects,  by  negotiation.  Both  parties  de- 
precated war;  but  one  of  them  would 
make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  sur- 
vive; and  the  other  would  accept  war 
rather  than  let  it  perish.  And  the  war 
came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population 
were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed  gen- 
erally over  the  Union,  but  localized  in 
the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  con- 
stituted a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest. 
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Second  Inaugural — Continued 

All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  some- 
how, the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen, 
perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was 
the  object  for  which  the  insurgents 
would  rend  the  Union  even  by  war; 
while  the  Government  claimed  no  right 
to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  terri- 
torial enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war 
the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it 
has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease 
with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself 
should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier 
triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental 
and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same 
Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God;  and 
each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men 
should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assist- 
ance in  wringing  their  bread  from  the 
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Second  Inaugural — Continued 

sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let  us 
judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered — 
that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 
The  Almighty  has  His  own  purpose. 
"Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offen- 
ses! for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses 
come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
offense  cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose 
that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those 
offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  hav- 
ing continued  thru  His  appointed  time, 
He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He 
gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  ter- 
rible war,  as  the  woe  to  those  by  whom 
the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern 
therein  any  departure  from  those  divine 
attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  liv- 
ing God  always  ascribe  to  Him  ?  Fondly 
do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — 
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Second  Inaugural — Concluded 

that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  will  that 
it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said,  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  char- 
ity for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations. 
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A  braham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log 
***  cabin  in  Kentucky,  February  12, 
1809.  His  elementary  education  was  ob- 
tained by  the  light  of  the  fireplace.  He 
worked  at  the  hardest  labor  as  farm 
hand  and  rail-splitter.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature  where 
he  served  for  eight  years.  He  became  an 
able  lawyer.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  Later  efforts  to  become  a 
United  States  Senator  ended  in  defeat. 
He  was  elected  President  of  die  United 
States  in  i860  and  reelected  in  1864.  On 
April  14, 1865,  he  was  shot  by  an  assassin 
and  died  the  next  day.  Many  people  con- 
sider Abraham  Lincoln  the  greatest  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  rose  from 
lowly  beginnings  to  the  highest  office; 
led  our  Republic  thru  a  crisis  that  might 
have  destroyed  it;  and  left  a  mighty 
heritage  of  kindliness,  idealism,  and 
political  wisdom. 
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